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SCENE FROM MY CHAMBER WINDOW. 




















My young readers will I trust patiently wait a little 
longer for the story of the Old Musket, and in the mean 
time they may perhaps feel some interest in a little scene 
which | witnessed from my chamber window. Since I 
was last able to look out of this window, Spring had 
spread her green mantle over the earth, and the young 
leaves and blossoms were beginning to come forth. All 
things looked as beautiful to me as if they had that mo- 
ment been created. i 

} In a cherry tree, very near this window, some of the 
family had placed an olive jar in the hope that some bird 7 
would build his nest in it. While I was looking at it, I \f 
saw a bluebird alight in the tree; presently she came | 
nearer and nearer to the jar, she looked earnestly at the 
small round opening in it, as much as to say, ‘ That looks 
like a nice place for a nest;’ then she came still nearer, 
and looked round to see if any one observed her; she 
grew bolder at last, and flew upon the top of the jar— 
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she turned her head sideways and looked up and down, 
and this way, and that way, and every way, till she sat- 
isfied herself that no enemy was near. At last she flew 
upon the edge of the entrance of the jar, and courageous- 
ly looked in; then she quickly drew her head out, and 
looked all around again, I thought she looked directly in- 
to my face and came to the conclusion that [ was a 
friend, for she went part way in, but then she suddenly 
drew her beautiful head and shoulders out again, and 
looked about once more; at last she seemed satisfied 
and made one more effort and flew in. She staid in long 
enough to make up her mind that it was a good place for 
her nest, and then she flew off quick as thought. 

In less than two minutes the bluebird came back with 
her mate; they alighted upon a bough quite near the jar, 
and it was quite plain that they were confabulating to- 
gether, and that she was urging him to go in and look at 
the place she had chosen for her nursery ; her mate look- 
ed very wise and grave, as much as to say, * My dear, 
we must not be too hasty, we must choose this home of 
ours with great care, too much of our happiness depends 
upon it to allow of any mistake ;’ he then flew upon the 
outside of the jar and went through just the same cere- 
monies that his better half had before him, only he was 
still more deliberate and cautious about entering. At 
last he flew in, and in a short time he appeared again, 
and alighted on a branch near the jar by the side of his 
dear mate. ‘There they conversed together in their bird 
language for some time, as plainly to me as if they had 
spoken good English. 

* It is,” said he, “‘a nice large comfortable place, my 
dear ; that great house is rather too near, to be sure, but 
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I am well informed that its inhabitants, and those of all 
this neighborhood will never molest us. Last year the 
cherry birds ate up all the cherries in all the gardens 
around here, and not one of them received the slightest 
harm. We will, I think, begin our work immediately, 
and make a nice soft bed for our young to rest in when 
we shall be so happy as to have any.” 

This I am sure was the result of their confab, for 
directly they began to pick up hay and furze and feath- 
ers, and every soft thing they could find and carry it into 
the jar. 

Now the two birds were as busy as possible carrying 
sticks and all sorts of thing that would serve their pur- 
pose. The male bird which I knew by the greater bright- 
ness of hic plumage and his more slender form, seem- 
ed to be fondest of bringing sticks, one of which was too 
long for the mouth of the jar to admit; it was very 
amusing to witness his efforts to get it in, but it would 
not do, the stick fell to the ground ; all day long these 
pretty creatures were busy at their work; one almost 
always watched while the other was in the jar arranging 
the nest for their expected brood, 

In about a week it was evident that their work was 
completed, for they carried in no more sticks or dried 
grass, but were gonea great part of the day, I suppose 
playing, after so much hard work, but they returned at 
evening. Some one in the neighborhood fired a gun; 
this scared the bluebirds so that they stayed away for 
two whole days, and when they returned, it was amusing 
to see how timidly they entered their house ; then they 
would fly off to another tree at a distance, and make be- 
lieve they had nothing to do with the one their nest was 
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in; but at last they grew bolder, and every evening at 
sunset, | saw the mother bird go in to her nest while 
her mate went to roost. 

There was aslight feeling of despondency in my heart 
when I first went to look out of this window, but when I 
saw these birds and witnessed this scene of faithful love 
and domestic industry and happiness set forth by these 
little creatures, the spirit of complaint was rebuked with- 
in me, and I learned a new lesson of serene trust, and as- 
surance that all were cared for by the Creator of all. 

But I must tell you the rest of the story of the blue- 
birds, and I am sorry to say, they have met with sad 
trials. ‘The first encroacher as they supposed him to 
be, was a woodpecker; he seemed as | thought to mean 
them no harm, but as soon as they heard his tap, tap, 
tap they flew at him very angrily and drove him away. 
But a more dangerous enemy was at hand, one that from 
his size you would not have supposed they were in dan- 
ger from. A little wren, not nearly so large as the blue- 
bird, came one day to the tree, and seeing the jar and 
having examined it, and being pleased with it, resolved to 
take it for herself; the little thief waited till the blue- 
birds had gone upon some expedition, and then without 
any ceremony, without any fear of anything, she entered 
the jar and was evidently confirmed in her purpose of 
taking possession of it, probably she held a consultation 
with her mate, but this I did not witness, as I did that be- 
tween the two bluebirds. 

The next day this pert little Madam Wren or her 
mate, I could not tell which, came again and perch- 
ing on the topmost branch of the tree, gave out a sweet 
song, and then as soon as the coast was clear entered 
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the house which she was resolved to appropriate to her- 
self. In a minute after, she appeared at the mouth of the 
jar with her bill full of the dried grass of which the blue- 
bird’s nest was made, which she threw out on the ground 
disdainfully. Back again she flew, and in an instant 
brought some more and threw it out; this she did with 
the most impudent look you can imagine. While I am 
writing she is flying swiftly in and out, like a little 
termagant, throwing out of the mouth of the jar, sticks, 
dead leaves, grass, with all the nice soft things which the 
poor bluebird was a whole week in collecting. 

Every now and then she comes out for a minute and 
sings as sweetly as if she were not engaged in such a 
piratical work, and the little rogue looks up in my face 
so saucily too, as much as to say, ‘ Who cares for you?’ 
There she is now, singing at the top of her voice exulting 
over her work of destruction. 

Can you suppose it was any sense of honesty that 
prevented her using the bluebird’s nest after she had 
stolen her house? No, she has no principle. See how 
scornfully she tosses out those dead leaves. ‘There goes 
every thing out of the nest pell mell. The little monster! 
what will the poor bluebirds say and do? This bird 
evidently has no conscience, at least not an enlightened 
one, thatis plain. Never did General rejoice more over 
the capture and destruction of a city than this little bit of 
a bird rejoices over her destruction of the bluebird’s 
nest, and at her unlawful possession of her house. There 
she is carrying in a long stick that suits her better than 
the short ones that the bluebird had carried in: she finds 
she cannot get it in if she takes it in the middle, so she 
has changed the place and holds it by the end and so 
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gets it in; she is more cunning than the bluebird. Hear 
the two little robbers sing again! they are happier than 
any king can be now-a-days. Poor dear beautiful blue- 
birds! what has become of them? ‘There comes the 
mother bluebird, who looks into the jar and sees the de- 
struction of her nest, of all her week’s hard work ; how 
distressed she looks! but the victorious wrens have no 
pity upon her, they drive her away, she is gone. The 
saucy creatures fly in and out of their stolen house 
twenty times a minute, caring for nothing—they can 
have no moral sense; but they are very amusing, and 
they are nothing but birds, they know no better, so we 
must forgive them. E. L. Fs 
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TuereE has been a great deal said about the education 
of children, indeed so much, that one would think the 
subject must have been worn threadbare long ago, but 
whilst children come amongst us they keep fresh in our 
minds the sacredness of our connection with them, and 
each one demands anew from our hands that treatment 
which is right for them. Many believe that it is idle to 
lay so much stress upon the subject of education, and 
bring forward repeated instances where the child has re- 
mained unaffected by the dealings it has met with, and 
in spite of the mother’s most assiduous care has followed 
the bent of those dispositions which she has vainly en- 
deavored to overcome; no doubt there are instances of 
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this sort which would lead a superficial observer to pro- 
nounce that it was in vain to deal with natural tempera- 
ment, but we believe that could the whole history of the 
child’s life be known who has so disappointed the efforts 
of the parent we should be able to account for this great 
disappointment, and show where the mistake was made 
that led to results so wide of the mark aimed at. 

There is one fact that is too often overlooked when we 
speak of the education of children; the whole of the 
business is put upon the mother, as if she were the only 
parent, and the father is merely considered as a sort of 
supernumerary ; one who in this department has nothing 
to do but to kiss and to scold the children as the humor 
may be. It is to fathers that we would now say a few 
words, and ask them whether they do their duty to their 
children or their children’s mother when they leave this 
work entirely to them. They must remember that the 
child takes either for his model, and learns his lessons 
with the same faithfulness from the one as the other. 

It is somewhere said, “ Children may be neglected or 
spoiled ; servants and governesses, uncles.and aunts, may 
rule their fate to their present weal or woe; but there is 
no happiness and no misery which affect our future remi- 
niscences so surely, which sinks so deep into the heart, 
to wither or gladden it in the trials of life, as that which 
we owe in the days of our childhood to our parents.” Is 
a father willing to relinquish his share in these reminis- 
cences? is he willing that this being who has been com- 
mitted to him should look back upon the enchanted 
ground trod by his youthful steps without seeing his loved 
form amongst the visions which come before his child, as 
he rests upon the sunny spots of his early days? Does 
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he feel that he has nothing to do with the sacred task of 
helping this tender spirit on its way in this world all so 
strange to him? Doves he forget that he was once a 
child to be encouraged and taught and sympathized with, 
to be guided and comforted and strengthened in the trials 
that await the little stranger in a strange land ? 

One would think sometimes from the manner in which 
fathers deal with their children that they were utterly ig- 
norant of the fact, that the little being who has come into 
the world without any will of his own, has a right to be 
attended to, has wants to be supplied, desires to be grati- 
fied, love to be met, fears to be lessened, timidity to be 
overcome, that in short he has all the beginnings of a 
life which is to be satisfied only in eternity. 

A father who is not willing to be troubled by his chil- 
dren, who is not willing to give up his newspaper, or his 
book, or any other agreeableness that he may be enjoying 
to attend to the demands that the child makes upon him, 
is not worthy of the sacred name, and he should ask 
whether in this neglect he is paying the great debt he 
owes for the privileges he himself enjoys. It is very 
easy for him to say that the mother is the best fitted to 
bring up the children, that she has more patience, more 
love and tenderness, and can better get at them, that her 
being so much more with them gives her an opportunity 
of studying their characters than the father who is absent 
from them, can possibly have; while this is true it does 
not take from the father his responsibilities, nor lessen 
his obligation to do what he can by word and deed in 
helping on the noble work which God has assigned to 
them both alike. A child’s parents are the embodiment 
of his ideal of power and love, they are his standard; 
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he has no higher to look to ; his observation is the instinct 
which teaches him, and he learns and practises accord- 
ingly. He experiences from his mother the most devoted 
love and care and sympathy, he sees that she is feeble 
and sick and yet ever ready to do all she can for him, 
has smiles and tears at his bidding; he sees his father 
strong and powerful, unmindful and inattentive to all the 
little treasures of his soul, as he pours them out before 
him as he has done before to his mother, who has seen 
in him all the bright promises of the future man, and 
shows by her glistening eye that she is the child, as well 
as the mother; that she is not too great to enter with him 
the fairy land of his baby fancy ; what is the lesson that 
he learns by this observation of his, he could not tell you, 
but wheu it has been cunued long envugh by him the 
answer will be, that power and selfishness go together, 
that what has been his comfort and stay in the untried 
path where his tender feet have trod takes a lower place 
than the selfish use of the privileges of superior strength 
and position. Why is it that all the self-sacrifice should 
come upon what is called the weaker vessel ; why should 
the so called lord and master give up the highest office 
any one can fill, that of helping a human soul to grow 
up to its immortality? why should not those who are 
joined together in the joys and trials of life go hand in 
hand in this work, appointed for them as it is by the 
great Parent of all? 

There are doubtless many instances where the reverse 
of this statement is true, but in the majority of cases we 
fear it will be found to be correct. S. C. € 
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PRAYER. 


CONTINUATION OF HERDER’S QUESTIONS. 


Q. May we presume to direct our thoughts to Him 
who is inwardly present with us, the Omniscient? 

A. Yes; and the lifting up of the thoughts to God is 
called prayer. 

Q. Is prayer then necessary for a nature like ours ? 

A. When our wishes and petitions for ourselves or 
others, or our rejoicing and thanksgiving are directed 
towards the Author of all good, we pray. 

Q. What, for example, is a morning prayer ? 

A. It is the gathering up of our thoughts in joy that 
we have lived till the beginning of a new day, and the 
wishing in purity and sincerity that we may spend it 
well. 

Q. What is an evening prayer? 

A. The calling in our thoughts and examining in 
God’s presence how we have passed the day, while we 
encourage ourselves for the future to virtue or improve- 
ment. 

Q. Is the collecting of the thoughts in the presence 
of the All-knowing, useful to us? 

A. Without doubt; for in presenting our wishes be- 
fore God, we have at the same time to prove them, 
whether they are of the right and pure sort. When we 
implore His aid in our difficulties, we learn to inquire 
whether we did not bring ourselves into these difficulties, 
and whether we might not extricate ourselves from them 
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by the use of our own faculties. When we pray for oth- 
ers, our souls become sympathetic and benevolent, and 
pledge themselves to well doing. 

Q. How are they in thanksgiving ? 

A. Weare sensible in the utmost purity, of the good 
which we enjoy, while we trace it back to the Source 
of all good. 

Q. What is the prevalent feeling in the soul of him 
who prays; when collecting his thoughts and lifting 
them up to God as the Dispenser of al! good ? 

A. Cheerfulness. He is contented and satisfied with 
the will of Providence. The placing our thoughts before 
God renders us just and generous towards others ; it 
strengthens us in our duty. 

Q. What prayer represents to us this state of mind? 

A. The Lord’s prayer. It should be to us no formu- 
la, but a mirror of the state of mind in which we ought 
always to be prepared to think of God. It is the purest 
collection of human wishes in the purest state of mind. 

Q. What state of thought, for instance, is expressed 
in calling God * Our Father?’ 

A. Community—that we with many others needing 
assistance, pray in full confidence to our Father. 

‘Q. But this Father is in Heaven. What is Heaven? 

A. Immensity; there God is, and we are creatures 
of earth on a point of the universe. ‘ Lord, I have taken 
it upon me to speak with thee, though I am but dust and 
ashes.’ 

Q. And what are the three first wishes presented by 
the mortal creature to the God of Immensity ? 

A. One all-embracing wish and song of praise. The 
worshipper forgets himself, in the desire that the name 
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of God may be every where hallowed—that his kingdom 
may come and his will be done. 

Q. What is God’s name ? 

A. Whatever reminds us of God and comes from Him. 
That which in its own nature is holy, should be held as 
holy, and nothing in creation should be abused. 

Q. When does the kingdom of God come to us? 

A, When men recognize the order of God in nature, 
and live accerding to his laws. 

Q. Whose will do they then perform ? 

A. The will of God—as joyfully and willingly as all 
nature performs it before him—in contentment with his 
arrangements, and happy in the fulfilment of their calling 
as an holy ordinance. 

Q. What does the prayer next express ?—when the 
worshipper, after this all-comprehending wish, proceeds 
to himself ? 

A. Moderation in his desires,and contentment. For 
himself he wants only what is necessary, and that, for 
the present day. 

Q. Why only for to-day ? 

A. We know not whether we shall live till the mor- 
row, and ought not to burden our hearts with useless 
cares in regard to an uncertain futurity. We live to-day, 
and should rejoice in fulfilling the duties of our being. 

Q. Dowe desire what is needful, for ourselves only ? 

A. We ask it for all who, like ourselves, are in want. 
The superfluities of some are the harassing deficiencies 
of others, of the destitute. 

Q. How should we enjoy the little that we actually 
want. | 


A. Reverently as being our bread; contentedly, as 
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ceming from God. What we have more than others, is 
the free gift of Providence, unmerited by us, and be- 
stowed on us to be accounted for. 

Q. As such, how are we to spend it? 

A. By causing others to enjoy it, and rendering them 
through our instrumentality joyful and active. 

Q. What are we reminded of by the fifth petition ? 

A. Of our duty and our failings—whether we have 
done what we ought, or whether we are debtors in regard 
to our obligations. 

Q. And since it is no agreeeable feeling to appear 
daily to have come short of our duty, to what are we 
prompted by this remembrance ? 

A. To greater fidelity and the fulfilment of our whole 
duty : also to patience with the failings of others, since 
we also are faulty like them. . 

Q. What state of mind should this petition awaken 
in us? 

A. It should awaken us to magnanimous, moderate, 
forgiving feelings. We ask God to forgive us, only in 
proportion as we forgive and pardon others. 

Q. What state of mind is indicated by the petition, 
‘Lead us not into temptation’ ? 

A. A cautious, modest disposition. We are not to 
trust too much to our own strength, nor to rush into dan- 
ger presumptuously ; rather, we should avoid every oc- 
casion of temptation. 

Q. And when evil allures us, what is our duty ? 

A. To resist the temptation, that is, not to follow our 
inclinations, but to make a stand against them at the be- 
ginning ; otherwise, they overpower those who yield to 
them and grow into evil habits. 
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Q. Finally, what state of mind is expressed in the 
petition, that God would deliver us from evil ? 

A. The bold and decided resolution to lessen the evil 
of the world as faras we are able, and to endure neces- 
sary evil in the cheerful hope of final deliverance from 
it. 

Q. And how is the prayer concluded ? 

A. With an ascription of praise, and the confiding 
words, Even so, Amen, in a cheerful rejoicing spirit. 

L. O. 
(To be continued.) 
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TBANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Pitrerm Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow ! 
Who alightest at my terrace, 

Singing, singing every morning 

That melodious song of sorrow, 

What wilt tell me in thy language, 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow! 


Solitary in thy sadness, 

By thy faithless love abandoned, 
Weepest thou at my complaining, 
Widowed and disconsolate ? 

Weep, oh weep then in thy language, 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow ! 
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Yet than I far less unhappy 

Thou may’st, trusting to thy pinions, 
Skim the lakelet and the mountain, 
Fill the air with thy lamentings: 
All the day-time in thy language 
Calling on him, little Swallow ! 


Would that I !—but this restrains me, 
This degrading, narrow prison, 
Where the sweet sun never shineth, 
Where e’en the air is taken from me, 
Whence to thee the words I utter 
Scarce can mount, oh little Swallow ! 


But September is approaching 

And to leave me thou preparest : 
Thou wilt see thy far-off meadows; 
Other mountains, other waters, 


Greeting them in thine own language, 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow! 


And I every coming morning 

Wakiag to renew my weeping, 

Through the snow and through the hoarfrost 
Shall believe I hear that singing, 

Which it may be, in thy language 
Mourneth for me, little Swallow ! 


A low cross in early spring-time 

Thou shalt find upon this meadow: 

Little Swallow, in the evening 

On it stay thy wearied pinions: 

Wish me ‘ peace’ then in thy language, 

Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow! 
C. C. C. 
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THE LOVE OF WORK. 


THE LOVE OF WORK. 
A TRUE STORY. 


TE master of a certain school in Germany knew how to 
employ the ceaseless activity of children in the best manner, 
and instead of leaving them to spend all their hours of re- 
creation in mere boy’s sports, or the contrivance of mis- 
chief, he made useful work agreeable to them. Near 
the school there was a piece of land six miles in circum- 
ference, and partly covered with fine fruit and forest 
trees. On this the boys were allowed to carry on their 
operations. They were permitted to choose what they 
would do; but whatever they undertook must be com- 
pleted. If they failed they were punished by being kept 
in the house in play-time. This made them careful to 
consider their undertaking well before they attempted it. 

They made good walks through the wood, trimmed 
the trees of their dead branches, made rustic seats and 
arbours ; and, according to a favourite custom of the Ger- 
mans, they constructed platforms and seats high up in 
large forest trees. 

In the centre of the wood there was a large piece of 
marshy ground, and some enterprising boys proposed to 
drain it; but as the land was very level where should 
they lead the water in order to get rid of it? After 
much consideration, and many long exploring walks, 
they found a very large old stone quarry, and resolved 
to carry the drain there, and let the water fall into it, 
making a pretty cascade. The distance from the marsh 
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to the quarry was a third of a mile, and to make so long 
a drain was a great work for little boys, and their master 
cautioned them not to undertake it, unless they had perse- 
verance enough to carry it through. <A grand council 
was held and speeches made, and at last all agreed that 
they would do it. Accordingly they set to work, and 
were so interested in their new project that they devoted 
to it all their leisure hours. Bat and ball, hoops and 
marbles, were all given up for the sake of making that 
drain, and the work proceeded rapidly. The young 
arms ached, and the little hands were blistered, and the 
perspiration ran from their faces, but their resolution 
never failed, and a few days before the close of the school 
term they had the satisfaction of completing the drain, 
and seeing the waters of theft marsh pour over the edge 
of the quarry and form a very pretty cascade. 

The master of the school was so well pleased with 
the industry and perseverance of the boys, that he gave 
them a fete champetre on the occasion. He had a ban- 
ner made, on which was written ‘‘ Honor to Industry,’’ 
and he hired some musicians, and his daughters made 
little garlands of leaves, for the heads of the boys who 
had worked on the drain, and they all marched in_pro- 
cession to the sound of music, accompanied by the ladies 
in the master’s family, and some of his friends, to the 
quarry. They descended into it and danced on the flat 
rocks near the new cascade, and spent the whole after- 
noon there, exploring its recesses and walking its whole 
length, which was three miles. Nor were refreshments 
forgotten. Cakes and fruit were amply. provided, anda 
more joyous party seldom was seen. 

What a fine story each boy had to tell on his return 
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home for the holidays! When they again met at school 
they all spoke with great interest of what they would do 
with the piece of land which they had drained, and as 
the soil was very rich, they resolved to make it intoa 
flower garden. Each boy wished for a piece of ground 
of his own to plant and cultivate as he pleased; but all 
desired that the whole should be handsomely laid out. 
So those boys who had seen fine gardens and could draw, 
were appointed to make plans, and then the whole school 
would choose from among them the one they thought the 
best. 

This was done, and to work they all went to make 
paths and ornamental pastures. The master gave them 
plants and seeds, and each one cultivated his own bed as 
he pleased, and made a mystery of what he planted. 
They made some mistakes, and some things did not grow, 
but they had a pretty good show of flowers that year; 
and the next spring they had learned by experience, and 
had read some books on gardening, and brought seeds 
and plants from home, and in the summer their reclaimed 
land was a beautiful garden full of blooming plants; and 
every morning, vases of fresh flowers were placed on the 
desk of their beloved master, who had taught them that 
most valuable lesson, ‘* THE LOVE OF WORK.” 

This seems like the end of my story, and the boys ap- 
pear to have reaped the full reward of their industry. 
But it is not so. A far greater reward awaited them. A 
cruel war raged in the country where this school was. 
The farmers wished to conceal their cattle from the 
enemy, and drove them into the lower end of the great 
stone quarry, but they could find no water there, and 
without water they must die. At last they discovered 
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the cascade, and immediately the strong arms of the 
peasantry were at work to form a large basin to receive 
the water, and from that; they made a channe} in which 
it flowed the whole length of the quarry, three miles, and 
all the men and beasts drank of that water, and blessed 
the children who had brought it there. E. F. 





LETTER TO ANNIE. 


My Dear Anniz :—You have sometimes been called 
a generous little girl, and so I think you are in many re- 
spects. 1 have been pleased to see that you always ap- 
pear not only willing but desirous of sharing with your 
brothers and sisters, your playmates or friends, any little 


nice thing which may have been given you, and so far 
as giving is concerned, | think you are not liable to the 
charge of selfishness; perhaps you may think yourself 
altogether free from that fault. There are, however, 
many ways in which a generous disposition may be mant- 
fested besides that of giving to others; and a very in- 
tense selfishness may exist in the character of one who, 
like you, is ever ready to bestow upon those around her 
a share of her good things. I think I have seen in your 
character something of a species of selfishness which I 
wish to point out to you, that you may endeavor to cor- 
rect it. 

When, as has sometimes happened, you have been 
commended for your generosity, | have noticed a glow 
in your countenance which indicated the pleasure such 
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commendations gave, and the idea that you may be liable 
to be called or considered in any respect selfish will I 
know give you pain; for you look upon that fault as an 
odious one; and I feel assured that if [ can succeed in 
placing before you distinctly what I mean, you will be 
as anxious to correct whatever of this fault may exist in 
your character as I am earnest that you should do so, 

I can imagine the surprise with which you will read 
what [ am about to write. You will think it strange that 
what I am about to speak of I should call manifestations 
of selfishness. It has never occurred to you that they 
could properly be so denominated, and perhaps you may 
think some of my instances of very trifling consequence, 
hardly worthy of being mentioned. Yet trifling as they 
may seem they are indications, like the early swelling of 
the buds in spring, of the abundant harvest of autumn. 
If then the most trifling manifestations are neglected 
now, While you are forming what is to be your future 
character, the spirit which produces them will spread it- 
self through the entire life, like the cloud which rising 
no bigger than a man’s hand at length obscured the 
whole heavens. 

One of the earliest exhibitions to which I refer is that 
when engaged in play with your little companions, [ 
have observed you generally wish to take the lead, direct 
all their sports, make your playmates yield to your 
wishes, be governed by your desires, and are rarely wil- 
ling to listen to them as to what or how you should play, 
and I am sorry to say that I have sometimes seen you 
leave them in a peevish or fretful way, and refuse to play 
at all, because you could not have things conducted pre- 
cisely according to your wishes. This is perhaps a very 
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common form in which the spirit of selfishness is dis- 
played by children; unchecked it matures and hardens 
into a character which no one can love, and which ren- 
ders the individual whom it possesses a disagreeable 
companion and an uncomfortable member of society. 
We do sometimes see children, who, among their equals 
in age, are ever ready to forget themselves for the plea- 
sure of others, and among those younger than themselves 
never think that the slight difference of years gives them 
any right to control, but seem only desirous of ascer- 
taining how they may most effectually contribute to their 
happiness. Young as you are you do observe anil some- 
times speak of the difference in this respect in the char- 
acters of your companions. My wish is, to be able to 
make your own spirit the object of your inspection and 
study. 

I have also seen some exhibition of selfishness in the 
manner in which you'bear any disappointment of your 
plans and wishes. If a walk or ride or any pleasure or 
amusement has been promised, and some unforeseen oc- 
currence comes in to postpone or defeat it, you have 
often made all around you uncomfortable for the time by 
your impatience or fretfulness. Your disappointment, 
the loss of your anticipated pleasure, has so oecupied 
your thoughts that you have entirely overlooked or for- 
gotten the comfort and feelings of your friends. Nowa 
truly generous, unselfish person would never be guilty of 
such forgetfulness of others. 

Do you remember the visiter by whose constant and 
peevish complaints you have been occasionally annoyed ? 
You have often said that her interminable stories about 
her losses, sufferings and disappointments, many of them 
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imaginary, related in her lugubrious tones, her impatience 
and fretfulness towards yourself and your little brothers 
and sisters, have frequently proved a tax upon your pa- 
tience, and | may add upon your disinterestedness too ? 
I do not recall this instance for the purpose of saying 


that her visits afforded you an excellent occasion, by 
giving her a patient hearing, of cultivating benevolence 
and many other virtues, since you know that she found 
real pleasure in pouring her complaints into any listening 
ear, even although it might have been that of a child; 
but rather for the purpose of saying that if when you ar- 
rive at her advanced stage of life you would avoid the 
same unhappy state of mind and disagreeableness of 
manner, you must begin now to correct the tendencies 
towards them which I am endeavoring to expose to you. 
I will mention but one illustration more. When you 
have become engaged in some interesting book, or are 
employed in some of your childish occupations, you have 
sometimes manifested not only a great unwillingness to 
surrender them for a moment in order to perform some 
little office for your mother, or brothers or sisters, but a 
degree of peevishness and impatience at the interruption, 
which flow from anything but a kind and generous dis- 
position; and if at such times you are asked to give up 
your occupations for the gratification of some of your 
little playmates, as for instance to go with them on a 
walk, you would hardly be likely so far to forget self as 
to yield to their wishes, however much your doing so 
might contribute to, or even be essential to their pleasure. 
I know there are times when you will spring with alacri- 
ty at the request of others, and seem ready to give up 
almost anything for them; but it is quite uncertain in 
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what mood such requests may find you, and you are pro- 
bably little aware of the extent of the selfishness which 
you have seemed to others to manifest in this respect. 

There are many persons, both old and young, who are 
ready to perform some act of benevolence which will 
call forth commendation and praise, who yet in the thou- 
sand little nameless offices of daily kindness which ever 
spring from atruly generous spirit are far from sus- 
taining the character for disinterestedness which the 
world may be disposed to attribute to them. Now if you 
wish, as I suppose you do, to be really generous, bene- 
volent, free from all selfishness, and have the solid satis- 
faction of doing good, you must endeavor to correct the 
disposition to think too much of self, and too little of the 
comfort and happiness of others, in these matters of 
seeming trifling consequence. It is in such little things 
that the true character and disposition are often exhibited. 
It is in them that we are, as it were, off our guard, in 
our undress, while on extraordinary occasions we strive 
to put on our best exterior. 

I hardly need add that what I have here said has been 
prompted by my solicitude that you may grow up a good 
and happy woman. After you have read this letter do 
not lay it aside, and forget it, but let it induce you to watch 
your feelings and conduct. While you area child en- 
deavor to be in all respects kind, generous and disinter- 
ested ; as you grow older the exercise of these virtues 
will cease to require any effort; they will become the 
spontaneous impulse of your heart, and will find their 
appropriate expression in all your intercourse with the 
world. Affectionately, D. T. G. 
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CHAPTER V. 


(Continued.) 


Minnie also soon fell asleep, and she dreamed that the 
fawn became an ostrich, and the ostrich had a pretty 
saddle of crimson velvet on his back, and on his head a 
silken bridle with bits of gold, and she leaped into the 
saddle, and, taking the silken reins in her hand, guided 
him just where she chose. He ran as fast as a swift 
horse, and though the pace of the ostrich is really very 
hard, Minnie thought his was easy as that of a pony. 
He bore her swiftly along over a large field, seeming 
scarcely to touch the earth with his long legs, and keep- 
ing his little wings lifted, like two white fans on his 
shoulders, to aid him a little in his course. And the 
field became a sandy plain, and Minnie felt warm and 
thirsty. Suddenly she saw something at a distance, 
overshadowed by palms and cocoas, that looked like’ a 
beautiful white summer house ; but when the ostrich had 
brought her close to it, she found that it was a well, cov- 
ered with a dome roof of white marble, supported upon 
six white marble columns. The buckets, which were of 
ivory with golden hoops, hung upon a chain of gold. O 
how cool it looked! Minnie drew up a full bucket and 
drank from the ivory edge. Then it seemed as if the 
marble dome and columns were entirely enveloped in 
flowers, so that none of the marble was seen, and the 
little structure appeared to be made wholly of flowers. 
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The chain was a long garland, and the buckets wholly 
clad in green moss, and the hoops were wreaths of roses. 

Presently the well seemed no longer to be there, but 
at some distance from her on the plain Minnie beheld, 
as she thought, a most stupendous and peculiarly shaped 
tower of crystal; but on approaching it she found it was 
formed of water. A circle of six fountains arose at 
regular distances, in straight columns, to the height of 
several hundred feet. ‘The columns of water, as they 
arose, spread and mingled with each other towards the 
top, as they arched and fell over, in glittering streams 
and half misty spray. Each column was in shape not 
unlike a weeping elm, only more slender and branching 
out less; and the six arising as they did, in a ring, and 
intermingling their falling streams, so that there wasa 
regular arch between each two columns, together formed 
a sort of tower-like structure. 

The fountain seemed to gush naturally from a green 
plain, and the water in descending became, ere it reached 
the earth, a misty spray, so that only enough of it fell 
upon the plain to keep the grass beautifully green. Min- 
nie walked under one of the crystal arches and stood in 
the middle of the tower, letting the fine, cooling drops 
fall upon her. Presently they fell thick and fast, and 
Minnie began to feel a little too cool, and then it seemed 
quite like a shower bath, and she awoke feeling rather 
chilly. 

She found too that her clothes were wet while she 
slept. There had been a shower, and the slight roofing 
which Minnie’s little hands had been able to form, had 
not been a sufficient shelter. The boughs had been so 
slightly set that most of them were bent, and some beat- 
VOL. Xx. i] 
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en entirely down. The little fawn was all wet, as well 
as herself, and Minnie took some of the dry moss and 
leaves, upon which she was lying, and wiped his hair; 
and she got as close to him as she possibly could, for she 
thought he would warm her a little, though his hair was 
still quite damp. 

It was early morning; the sun had not yet arisen, but 
Minnie felt so cold she thought it better to get up and 
take a run with the fawn in order to warm herself. It 
was so early that she thought it probable her breakfast 
was not yet ready, but looking between the stakes of her 
wigwam, she saw a squirrel leap from her hat and scam- 
per off. 

Minnie and the fawn then crept out, and the fawn 
leaped about gaily, but bleated once or twice for his 
mother. Minnie looked into the hat and found that 
though it was so early, her kind little friends had been 
well at work, for there were nuts, berries and grapes. 

It was a bright morning, but the grass was still very 
wet, so she thought she would take her breakfast up to 
the top of the rock and eat it there. She went up, fol- 
lowed by the fawn, and seated herself near the eagle’s 
nest, where the two eaglets sat alone, waiting the return 
of their parents, who had probably gone to get some 
breakfast for them. While Minnie ate, the fawn amused 
himself by scampering about over the rock, and when 
she had done, the two ran together up and down the 
sloping side, and Minnie was amused to hear the hoofs of 
the fawn rattling over the rock. It was not long, how- 
ever, before she saw one of the old eagles coming, and 
she hastened away lest he should take as great a fancy 
to her little pet as the black creature had done. 
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Minnie meant to have gone to see if she could find the 
queer vine-covered stump, near which the hind had been 
killed, for she had observed that it was hollow and might 
perhaps make a good sleeping place for herself and the 
fawn, as she had found her own little structure altogether 
too slight, but the fawn scampered off in another direc- 
tion, and Minnie could not stop him, nor did she like to 
have him go so far away from her lest she should not 
find iim again. So she followed him as fast as she was 
able, but she could not spring over the bushes as he 
could, and he left her so far behind that she began to 
think he was forsaking her, having perhaps been fright- 
ened at something. 

Minnie looked about and ere long discovered the cause 
of his fright. Up amid the branches of an oak sat the 
great black bear. Though the fawn had seen him, it ap- 
peared as though he had not seen the fawn, for he sat 
there quietly eating some green acorns, and did not seem 
to intend to harm anything. But when he observed Min- 
nie he came down and walked close up to her. He was 
a very queer looking creature; his hair was very thick 
and long, and all black excepting two streaks of fawi; 
color on his face, which gave him a very funny look. 
His face was like that of an honest looking dog, but his 
ears were more like those of a cat. 

Minnie did not feel any fear of him for he seemed 
very gentle, but she wondered what he meant by first 
going close to her and then walking off a short distance, 
and then turning round to look at her, and then coming 
up again, and then going off in the same direction again, 
and then again returning. She stood still and watched 
him; the third time he returned he took hold of her 
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clothes with his mouth and seemed to want to lead her 
along; she willingly followed him, for the way in which 
he seemed to wish to go was opposite to that in which 
the fawn had fled, and she was willing even to lose the 
fawn herself rather than let the bear find him. 

He led her on some distance, and at length came toa 
tree in which there was a large hollow. Ah! thought 
Minnie, this is the creature’s home I suppose; what can 
he want me to goto his house for? Perhaps to show 
me his children. But Minnie found herself mistaken ; 
this was not the bear’s home, though a hollow tree isa 
frequent place of abode with bears. 

Minnie heard a loud humming, and saw a great many 
bees round about the hollow, and the bear went to the 
tree and, putting one of his paws into the hollow, drew 
out a piece of honey comb, and seemed, by his looks 
and gestures, to invite Minnie to go and help him eat it. 
She approached and picked up a piece which the bear 
had let fall upon the ground, and accompanied this rude 
looking, though kind companion in his repast, which he 
seemed exceedingly to enjoy, devouring one large piece 
after another in great eagerness. When he had finished 
he sucked the honey from his paws, and Minnie, having 
neither water nor towel, was obliged to cleanse her little 
fingers in the same way. 

There was a large oak tree near, which the bear ran 
up and began reaching after acorns. While he was thus 
engaged, Minnie, as she stood watching him, heard the 
bleating of her little fawn. The bear looked so funny 
eating the acorns, and now and then looking down at 
Minnie, with his queer face, that she did not like to go 
away yet. So she ventured to call the fawn to her, as 
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the bear was so high up in the tree that they could easily 
run away, she thought, if he should begin to come down; 
and perhaps he liked the acorns so much that he would 
not want the fawn. 

The fawn soon came, leaping over the small shrubs, 
and Minnie went to meet him, and leading him into a 
thicket, not far from the tree where the bear was, she 
kept him quiet by feeding him with some leaves which 
he liked and could not himself reach; so, while he re- 
mained concealed, she could stay and look at the bear. 
in a few moments Sir Bruin began to descend; but he 
looked so queerly, stepping down, that Minnie thought 
she would not flee quite yet, for there seemed to be no 
doubt that the fawn was fleet enough very soon to outrun 
the clumsy bear. 

But there was no necessity for running at all, for the 
bear had no intention of coming down till he had got 
some more acorns; he only descended a step or two, in 
order to go out upon another branch, and Minnie now 
watched him in wonder to see how far he reached with- 
out falling. Having picked all the acorns he could find 
on the branch, he now went to another part of the tree. 
Unhappily for the poor fellow he stepped out upon a dead 
bough, which cracked with his weight and bent down- 
wards so far that he lost his hold upon the bough above 
his head from which he was feeding. In a moment 
more the dead bough fell, and the bear went down with 
it, but caught at and clung for a moment to a very small 
one upon which he fell. It broke and the bear came to 
the ground. He rolled over and then got upon his feet. 

Minnie’s heart was now so full of sympathy for the 
bear that she forgot the danger of the pet, and stood to 

VoL. x. 11* 
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see if Bruin had sustained any injury from his fall. He 
had, it appeared, hurt one of his paws, for he limped a 
few steps and then laid himself down again. Minnie in- 
stinctively sprang from the thicket and ran to the bear 
to see how he was hurt. The fawn sprang after her, but 
on beholding the bear started back, turned and fled away. 
The bear growled, and Minnie felt a little timid about 
approaching him; but she soon saw that it was only in 
pain, and that he had no desire to harm her, and she 
went and took hold of his paw, but she could perceive 
no scratch, nor any sign of injury whatever. It was 
probably sprained. 

What will the poor fellow do? thought Minnie; he 
will have to stay here all the time, and will have nothing 
to eat. And she went and gota large piece of honey- 
comh, which she had saved to eat the next day herself, 
and laid it down within his reach; and then she went 
under the oak trees and tried to get some acorns, but 
they all grew too high for her to reach; so she went and 
gathered in her apron every kind of wild berry that she 
could find; for she knew the bear had liked berries, be- 
cause when he was leading her to the bee’s nest he 
stopped and ate two or three by the way. She observed, 
too, that he ate insects, where was Minnie’s love for in- 
sects? and she found a few of these for him. Her sweet 
presence and kind attention soothed the bear, so he _ be- 
came very quiet and seemed to love to have her so near 
him. She would have been glad to have staid a Jong 
time with him, but she heard her poor fawn bleating for 
her, and so, having left the bear a good supply of food, 
she hastened to her little companion and followed him, 

as he bounded onwards. 
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But they were soon stopped on their race by a large 
stream which ran directly across their path. 

The fawn, however, soon found a shallow place and 
waded over, but he came back when he found Minnie 
would not follow. It was a pleasant place, for the stream 
was clear and wound prettily, and birches and other trees 
hung over it, and so Minnie sat down to rest, and the 
fawn laid himself down beside her. There was a queer- 
looking thing, in shape not unlike a hay-cock, close by 
the border of the stream; or rather partly in the stream 
and partly on its border. It-seemed to be made of logs 
and mud. Near by it there was a dam across the stream, 
made also of logs and mud. It might have served fora 
bridge, but that it was so covered with shrubs or young 
trees, Minnie could not tell which, as to be difficult to 
pass. 

As Minnie sat wondering what the queer, dome-shaped 
thing might be, she saw a creature, with soft, glossy fur, 
thrust his head up from the water, close by the strange 
structure. It seemed as though he came from under it. 
He looked round a moment and then came entirely out 
of the water, and went along on the bank. He was of 
a bright, glossy brown color, with rather a round head, 
and very short fore-paws, and he had a long broad tail, 
and what looked very strangely was that though the rest 
of his body was covered with soft fur, the end of the tail 
had scales, like those of a fish. 

Presently Minnie saw two or three more come out. 
She rose and went, very cautiously, close to the mud- 
house, as it seemed to be, and she found there was an 
entrance to it, under the water, from which the creature 
must have come. But what is the matter with that birch 
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tree? thought Minnie, as she beheld one a little way up 


“the stream, and close beside it, shaking as though about 


to fall. She went near to it and found one of the queer 
creatures gnawing at the foot of itsstem. He had gnaw- 
ed it almost through, and, in an instant more, it fell with 
a loud plash into the stream. 

Minnie had heard about beavers, how they fell trees 


and build houses with them, and she now guessed what 


these creatures must be. She was delighted; it would 
be so pleasant, she thought, to stay and watch them. 
She observed that they were enlarging their house, or 
rather they were building another adjoining it. There 
was a pair of them at work upon it, placing the small 
logs round, in a sort of harry-house fashion, and laying 
mud upon them, and she saw that they slapped the mud 
with their scaly tails; but she did not know whether it 
was to flatten down the mud, or what it might be for, but 
she rather thought they did it for amusement, for she 
noticed that whenever they had accomplished anything, 
no matter what, they always gave a slap with their tails, 
with an air of satisfaction, which seemed to say, “ there 
—that’s done !” 

Minnie was so much interested in watching them tha 
she staid nearly all day, merely going once among some 
blackberry bushes, which she found not far distant, to 
eat some berries. Towards evening she began to think 
it must be time to go home, as she called that part of the 
wood from which she had come. But which way to go, 
she had not the slightest idea. She walked a short dis- 
tance, not knowing where she might be going, and the 
fawn ran by her side; but in a few moments he trotted 
en before her, and she thought she must go whichever 
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way he went, lest she should lose him; so she followed 
as he bounded along, sometimes over the clear ground 
and sometimes through thickets. 

They had gone a good distance when Minnie knew 
she was not far from the rock and pond, by seeing just 
before her the hollow stump which she had wished to 
find. Minnie was very glad to have been led directly to 
this spot, as she did not feel like taking the trouble to 
look for it, being quite tired and feeling also stiff and 
lame, as if she had taken cold; for her clothes had been 
so wet that they did not get dry before noon-day. She 
was so weary and half sick that she would willingly have 
thrown herself down anywhere, but she thought better to 
find a good shelter, if possible, so she went up to exam- 
ine the stump. Its appearance was somewhat grotesque, 
it being about twenty or thirty feet high, and looking as 
though the upper part had been torn off by a stroke of 
lightning ; it leaned a little on one side, and was almost 
wholly enveloped in grape-vines, whose tendrils and 
slender small boughs reached out, upwards and down- 
wards and on all sides, giving the whole somewhat the 
appearance of a head of uncombed hair. ‘The stump it- 
self was very large, and with its thick bushy clothing 
had nearly a conical form. 

On going close to it Minnie was delighted to find the 
hollow at the bottom of it to be larger than her little en- 
closure had been, so that there would be plenty of room 
for herself and the fawn. She found the earth and bits 
of dead wood, at the bottom of the hollow, were quite 
damp, so, weary as she was, she went for all the moss 
and leaves from her little demolished wigwam, and 
Strewed them over the floor of her new bed-room, 
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These had been lying in the sun all day, and they were 
tolerably dry and served for a nice bed. 

Having drank from the spring at the rock, Minnie car- 
ried her last apron full of leaves and moss to the hollow, 
and placed her hat with a stone in it, near; for the moon- 
beams were now cooling the rosy glow of twilight; and 
then, having said her prayers, she pushed aside the hang- 
ing branches of the vine and stepped into the hollow, the 
entrance to which was quite large enough to admit of her 
walking easily in and out. She laid herself down and 
called her pet, who, afier smelling a moment at the grape- 
vine, followed her in and laid quietly down by her side. 


(To be continued.) 


SPEAK NOT HARSHLY. 
BY MISS JULIA A. FLETCHER. 


Seeak not harshly— much of care 
Every human heart must bear; 
Enough of shadows sadly play 
Around the very sunniest way ; 
Enough of sorrows darkly lie, 
Veiled within the merriest eye. 
By thy childhood’s gushing tears— 
By the griefs of after years— 

By the anguish thou dost know, 
Add not to another’s woe. 


Speak not harshly —much of sin 
Dwelleth every heart within ; 

In its closely covered cells, 

Many a wayward passion dwells, 
By the many hours misspent— 

By the gifts to Error lent— 

By the wrong thou didst not shun— 
By the good thou hast not done— 
With a lenient spirit scan 

The weakness of thy brother man. 
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THE POOR GIRL AND HER DOG; 
OR, THE JUDGMENT OF SIR} THOMAS MOORE, 
{From the “ Tales of Hlustrious Children,’’} 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


One evening, when the snow lay deep upon the 
ground, and Dorothy had been begging all day without 
receiving a single penny in alms, neither had she tasted 
a morsel of food since a very early hour in the morning, 
her strength failed her; and overcome by eold, hunger, 
weariness and sorrow, she sat down on a heap of frozen 
snow by the wayside, and wept bitterly. The river 
Thames was then frozen over ; she had walked across it 
on the ice, and was now in the parish of Chelsea. She 
regretted that she had ventured so far from her home, 
for she was oppressed with fatigue; and, though she saw 
the trees and houses on the opposite shores of Battersea 
so near, she felt as if she could not reach them that 
night. A drowsy feeling, the fatal effects of cold and 
hunger combined, was stealing over her; she tried to 
rouse herself, ‘* for,” she faintly whispered to herself, 
‘my poor grandmother will be so uneasy if I do not re- 
turn; but then,” she thought, ** how pleasantly I could 
go to sleep here, and forget all my troubles! [am not 
cold now, only so very, very drowsy ;” and, though 
aware that if she did yield to these lethargic feelings, 
her sleep would be the sleep of death, she required some 
stimulus more powerful even than conviction, to dispel 
the soporific influence of the deadly cold which had seiz- 
ed her tender frame, like a withering blight, and be- 
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numbed her faculties, But at the very moment when 
the shores of Battersea, with their snow-clad trees and 
houses, were fading before her closing eyes, and she 
was sinking passively and almost pleasingly into that 
slumber from which she would never have awaked, she 
was aroused by a dog bounding suddenly upon her with 
a joyful cry, and licking her benumbed face and hands 
with the most passionate demonstrations of affection. 

‘Ah, my dear, dear Constant! it is you,” she ex- 
claimed in an impulsive burst of delight at this unexpect- 
ed rencontre. The icy bonds of the death-sleep that had 
enchained her were broken; she returned the eager ca- 
resses of the faithful animal with the rapture of one who 
is suddenly restored to a long-lost friend; and starting 
from the ground with renewed strength and spirits, she 
exclaimed, ‘I shall be able to reach home now I have 
found you, my pretty Constant, my own dear dog!” 

‘** Your dog, hussy 7”’ interposed a serving-man, rudely 
separating the reunited friends ; ‘*’d have you to know 
that this dog belongs to my Lady Moore, whose footman 
I have the honor to be.” 

** Indeed, indeed, it is my dog that was stolen from 
me on the Knightsbridge road, by a hard-hearted man,” 
sobbed Dorothy ; she was going to add, * just such a one 
as yourself,” but she stopped short. 

‘*And pray, my sweet mistress, may I ask how a 
beggar-wench like yourself, came in possession of a dog 
of such rare and costly breed?’’? demanded the man with 
a sneer. 

“‘He was given to me when quite a puppy, by my 
sovereign lady, good Queen Catharine, who was ever 
gracious unto me,” said she. 
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* Ho! ho! ho! was she so?” responded the man, 
bursting into an insulting laugh ; ‘a likely tale, forsooth! 
you look like a queen’s minion, my mistress, do you 
not? Well, well, it is not a small lie that will choke 
you! Good night, my fair courtier, ’tis too cold to stand 
parleying with you on the matter.” So saying, he laid 
violent hands on Constant; and, in spite of his resistance 
and Dorothy’s tears and passionate remonstrances, he 
tucked him under his arm and trudged off, 

Cold, hunger, weariness and dejection, were alike 
forgotten by the bereaved mistress of Constant, at the 
prospect of a second separation from this faithful friend, 
whose affecting remembrance of her, after so long an 
absence, had endeared him to her more than ever; and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, she followed the servant 
as quickly as her naked and frozen feet would carry her 
over the frozen snow, till he arrived at the gate of Sir 


Thomas Moore’s mansion, which she assayed to enter 
with him. 


‘Why, saucy young jade!” said he, thrusting her 
back ; “ this is a pass of impudence beyond any thing I 
ever heard of! Don’t you know that I am my Lady 
Moore’s own footman, and Sir Thomas Moore, my lady’s 
husband, is the Lord High Chancellor of England?” 

‘| pray you then to bring me to the speech of her la- 
dyship,” said Dorothy, ** for the higher she be, the more 
will it behoove her to do me justice.” 

On this the serving man, who was aware that his lady 
was a proud, worldly woman, and by no means likely to 
resign her favorite dog to a beggar-girl, laughed immod- 
erately. Some of his fellow-servants who were standing 


by, joined in the mirth, while others were so cruel as to 
VOL. Xx, 12 
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address many jeering remarks to Dorothy on her dress 
and appearence, all which she heard, and meekly repli- 
ed, ‘the fashion of her clothes were not of her choice, 
but her necessity, to which she prayed that none of those 
who reviled her might ever be exposed ;”” and when none 
would undertake to bring her to the speech of Lady 
Moore, she seated hersclf on a stone at the gates of the 
court-yard, to wait for the appearance of some of the 
family, though she was exposed to the inclemency of the 
snow-storm, which beat on the uncovered head of the 
friendless orphan. 

At length she heard the sound of wheels, and the ser- 
vants came hastily to throw open the gates, crying, 
** Room, room for my Lord Chancellor’s coach ;” and 
all the daughters of Sir Thomas Moore, with their hus- 
bands and children, came forth to welcome him, as was 
their custom ; for that great and good man was tenderly 
beloved of his family, to every member of which he was 
most fondly attached; yet when he saw the half naked 
child sitting so sorrowfully at the gate, he looked re- 
proachfully on them all, and said, “* How now, have ye 
all learned the parable of Lazarus and Dives to so little 
purpose, that ye suffer this forlorn one to remain without 
the gates in such an evening that no Christian would turn 
a dog from the fire ?” 

** Noble sir,” said Dorothy, making a lowly reverence 
to Sir Thomas, * none of this good family wist of my 
distress, nor have I applied to them for an alms; the 
cause of my making bold to come hither was upon an- 
other matter, on which I beseech your worship to do me 
justice.” 

** Well, my little maiden, it is cold deciding on causes 
here,” said Sir Thomas: ‘*‘so thou shalt step into my 
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kitchen with the servants; and, after thou art fed and 
warmed, I will hear thee on thy matter.” 

Now though the words “ fed and warmed,” sounded 
pleasantly enough in the ears of the cold, half famished 
child, yet her attachment to the dog prevailed over every 
other consideration, and she said, “* Alack, noble sir! 
though I stand greatly in need of hospitable charity, yet 
it would be more satisfaction to me if you would be 
pleased to hear me forthwith on the matter of my dog, 
which is detained from me by one of my Lady Moore’s 
serving-men, under the false pretence that it belongeth 
to her ladyship.” 

‘** Go to, thou saucy vagrant! hast thou the boldness 
to claim my favorite dog before my face ?” exclaimed @ 
very sour-spoken and hard-favored old gentlewoman, 
whom Dorothy had not before observed. 

‘Craving your honorable ladyship’s pardon,” replied 
Dorothy, curtseying, ““ Ido not claim your ladyship’s 
dog, for that would be a sin; but 1 demand my own to 
be restored to me, in which I hope I wrong no one, see- 
ing he is mine own lawful property, which a false caitiff 
took violently from me three months agone.” 

“That agreeth well with the time when your dog 
Sultan was presented to you, Mistress Alice,’ observed 
Sir Thomas significantly. 

“ Tilley-valley, tilley-valley !” exclaimed Lady Moore, 
in a pet; “that is ever the way in which you cross me, 
Sir Thomas, making out withal as though I were a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods.” 

‘Nay, patience, my lady; I went not so far as to de- 
cide the cause before I had heard both sides of the 
question, which it is my purpose to do without further 
delay,” returned Sir Thomas, smiling. ‘So follow me 
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into the court, both plaintiff and defendant, and | will 
give judgment between the parties before I sup; and 
with a merry air, he led the way into the servants’ hall, 
where, placing himself in the housekeeper’s chair, and 
putting on his cap, he said, ‘* Beggar versus My Lady; 
open the pleadings and speak boldly.” 

But poor Dorothy, instead of speaking, hung down her 
head, and burst into tears. 

** How !—speechless !” said Sir Thomas, “ then must 
the court appoint counsel for the plaintiff. Daughter 
Margaret, do you closet the plaintiff, hear her case and 
plead for her.” 

Then Mistress Margaret Roper, Sir Thomas’s eldest 
daughter, with a benevolent smile, took the abashed, 
trembling girl aside; and having with soothing words 
drawn the particulars of her melancholy story from her, 
she advanced to the front of Sir Thomas’s chair, leading 
the weeping orphan by the hand, and attempted to humor 
the scene by opening her client’s case in a witty imita- 
tion of legal terms, afler the manner of a grave law- 
sergeant; but as she proceeded to detail the cireumstan- 
ces under which the dog was lost, recognized and again 
taken from the friendless orphan, she, by imperceptible 
degrees, changed her style to the simply pathetic terms 
in which the child had related the tale to her—the lan- 
guage—the unadorned language of truth and feeling, 
which never fails to come home to every bosom. All 
present, save my Lady Moore, who preserved a very 
aigre and impenetrable demeanor, were dissolved in 
tears: as for the poor plaintiff, she covered her face 
with a part of her tattered garments, and sobbed aloud ; 
and the counsel herself was compelled to pause fora 
moment to overcome her awn emotion, ere she should 
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conclude her eloquent appeal in her client’s behalf. 
—“ Thou hast pleaded well, my good Meg,” said Sir 
Thomas, smiling through his tears on his best beloved 
daughter ; “‘ but now must we hear the defendant’s reply, 
for the plaintiff ever appeareth in the right till after the 
defendant hath spoken ; so now, my lady, what hast thou 
to say in this matter?” 

‘¢ My lady hath to repeat what she hath often said be- 
fore, that Sir Thomas Moore’s jests are ever out of place,” 
replied my lady in a huff. 

‘‘Nay, marry, good mistress Alice, an’ thou have 
naught better to the purpose to respond, I must fain give 
judgment for the plaintiff in this case.” 

“ Tilley-valley, Sir Thomas! thou art enough to pro-" 
voke the saints with, thy eternal quipsand gibes,” replied 
her ladyship; “I tell. you the dog is my property, and 
was presented to me by an honorable gentleman, now 
Master Rich, whom you, Sir Thomas, know well; and 
he said he bought him of a dealer in such gear.” 

‘Which dealer probably stole him from my client,” 
said Margaret Roper. 

‘“‘ Nay, but daughter Margaret, how knowest thou that 
Sultan was ever this wench’s property ?” retorted Lady 
Moore, sharply. 

‘* Well answered, defendant,” said Sir Thomas: ‘ we 
must call a witness whose evidence must decide the mat- 
ter. So Roper, bring the dog Sultan, alias Constant, in- 
to court.” 

The eyes of Dorothy brightened at the sight of her 
old companion ; and Sir Thomas Moore, taking him into 
his hands, said, “* Here now I am placed in as great a 
strait as ever was King Solomon, in respect to the mem- 
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orable case in which he was called upon to decide whose 
was the living child, which both mothers claimed, and to 
whom pertained the dead, which neither would acknowl- 
edge. This maiden saith, the dog which I hold is hers, 
and was violently taken from her three months agone: 
my lady replies—‘* Nay but he is mine, and was present- 
ed to me by an honorable man,’ (one of the king’s coun- 
sellors, forsooth.) Now in this matter, the dog is wiser 
than my lord chancellor, for he knoweth unto whom he 
of right pertaineth; and, therefore, upon his witness 
must the decision of this controversy depend. So now, 
my lady, you stand at the upper end of the hall, as befits 
your quality, and you, my little maiden to the lower ; and 
each of you call the dog by the name you were wont to 
do: and to whichsoever of you twain he goeth, that per- 
son [ adjudge to be his rightful owner.” 

**Oh, my lord, I ask no other test !’? exclaimed Doro- 
thy, joyfully. 

“Sultan! Sultan! come to thy mistress my pretty 
Sultan!” said my lady, in her most blandishing tone, ac- 
companying her words with such actions of enticement 
as she judged most likely to win him over to her; but he 
paid not the slightest heed to the summons. Dorothy 
simply pronounced the word “Constant!” and the dog 
bounding from between the hands of Sir Thomas Moore, 
who had lightly held him till both claimants had spoken, 
leaped upon her and overwhelmed her with his passion- 
ate caresses. 

“It is a clear case,” said Sir Thomas, “ the dog hath 
acknowledged his mistress, and the witness is incontro- 
vertible. Constant, thou art worthy of thy name.” 

** Hark ye, wench!” said my Lady Moore, whose de- 
sire of retaining the dog had increased with the propsect 
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of losing him, ‘ I will give thee a good price for thy dog, 
if thou art disposed to sell him.” 

* Sell my dear, beautiful, faithful Constant! O, nev- 
er, never !’’ exclaimed Dorothy, throwing her arms about 
her newly recovered favorite, and kissing him with the 
fondest affection. 

*‘] will give thee a golden angel, and a new suit of 
clothes to boot, for him, which I should think a beggar 
girl were mad to refuse,” pursued Lady Moore. 

** Nay, nay, my lady, never tempt me with your gold,” 
said Dorothy, ‘‘or my duty to my poor blind grand- 
mother will compel me to close with your offer, though 
it should break my heart withal.” 

** Nay, child, an’ thou hasta blind old grandmother, 
whom thou lovest so well, I will add a warm blanket and 
a linsey-woolsey gown for her wear, unto the price I 
have already named,” said the persevering Lady Moore ; 
‘speak, shall | have him ?” pursued she, pressing the 
bargain home. 

Dorothy averted her head to conceal the large tears 
that rolled down her pale cheeks, as she sobbed out, 
* Ye—s, my lady.” 

* Dear child,’ said Sir Thomas, *‘ thou hast made a 
noble sacrifice to duty; tis pity that thou hast taken up 
so bad a trade as begging, for thou art worthy of better 
things.” 

‘It is for my poor blind grandmother,” said the weep- 
ing Dorothy ; ‘1 have no other means of getting bread 
for her.” 

‘| will find thee a better employment,” said Sir Tho- 


mas, kindly, “‘ thou shalt be my daughter Roper’s wait- 
ing maid, if thou canst resolve to quit the wandering life 
of a beggar, and settle to an honest service.” 
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‘* How joyfully would I embrace your offer, noble sir, 
if I could do so without being separated from my aged 
grandmother, who has no one in the world but me,” re- 
plied Dorothy, looking up between smiles and tears. 
“Nay, God forbid that I should put asunder those 
whom nature hath so fondly united in the holy bands of 
love and duty, said Sir Thomas Moore, wiping away a 
tear. ‘* My house is large enough to hold ye both; and 
while I have a roof to call mine own, it shall comain a 
corner for the blind and aged widow and the destitute or- 
phan ; that so, when the fashion of this world passeth 
away, they may be witness for me before Him with whom 
there is no respect of persons, and who judgeth every 
man according to his works,” 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


In order justly to appreciate the following exquisite de- 
scription, our young friends should fix their minds upon the 
relations of the arctic zone to the sun, and image its long sum- 
mer days and protracted winter nights ; and they will find that 
Jean Paul’s sketch of the “ Summer and Winter Pleasures of a 
Swedish Pastor,” is in fact little more than a picture of nature. 
in those higher latitudes, enlivened with the presence of human 
beings chiefly for the sake of showing the manner in which they 
are affected by the extreme diversity of the seasons of their year,. 

‘“‘T will begin with the winter at Christmas. He rises 
atseven o’clock, and burns his dim lamp till half past 
nine. For at nine, the stars are still shining, and the 
clear moon even longer. But this prolongation of the 
starry sky into the forenoon, gives him pleasant sensa- 
tions, because he is a German, and looks with wonder on 
a starry forenoon. Isee the pastor and his flock going 
with their lanterns to church; the numerous little lights 


make the assembly resemble a family circle, and remind 
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the pastor of the winter hours and Christmas eves of his 
youthful years, when each person was provided with his 
taper. In the pulpit he announces to his dear hearers 
plain things in Scripture language; before God, no reas- 
oning remains rational—the honest heart, that isall. He 
feels a secret pleasure in the opportunity of looking close 
into the faces of all, while imparting to them as his chil- 
dren, the bread and the wine of the Holy Supper; and 
this too is a pleasure to him on every Sunday, for after 
partaking this feast of love he will long to shake hands 
with them, and I think they will give him leave. 

Just when he came out from the church, the clear 
morning and Christmas sun were rising and shone direct- 
ly into all their faeces. As the pastor looked on the dead 
mother earth, and away towards the burying ground, it 
was easy for him to poetise in the following manner, 
“On the dead mother repose her dead children, in dark 
silence, but at length the sun of immortality arises, again 
the mother stands up blooming and all her children after 
her.” 

He passes a delightful afternoon, hardly knowing 
which to select from his flower-bed of pleasures. If it 
be the holy Christmas festival, he preaches a second time 
concerning fair orient countries, or eternity. As he pro- 
ceeds, twilight pervades the temple ; the two altar candles, 
however, throw curious long shadows about the church ; 
the angel which hovers over the baptismal font, seems on 
the point of assuming life and flying; the stars or moon 
shine in from abroad—the fervent pastor im the pulpit 
above, now wrapped in darkness, heeds only his subject, 
and with tears and vehement emotion, thunders forth from 
the night, concerning worlds and heavens, and whatever 
else most powerfully influences the heart and soul. De- 
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scending from it, still glowing, he takes a walk, perhaps 
at four o’clock, under a sky illumined by dancing North- 
ern lights; which may be regarded either as an aurora re- 
flected from the everlasting morning of southern regions, 
or the halo of the sacred burning bush of Moses, around 
God’s throne. 

If it be the afternoon of some other day, guests ac- 
company him home by invitation, with their grown up 
daughters, and he dines with them like the fashionable 
world, at sunset, that is, at two o’clock ; he drinks coffee 
by moonlight, and the whole parsonage dimly flickering, 
resembles a wizard palace. Or he may accompany the 
schoolmaster to the afiernoon exercise, and by candle 
light collect all the children of his parochial charge, 
around his grandfatherly knees, while he amuses and in« 
structs them. 

But when neither of these things takes place, he may 
repair to his study about three o’clock, walk backwards 
and forwards in the warm twilight of the bright moon- 
shine, and bite a piece of orange candy, to bring fair It- 
aly with all her grandeur before his senses by means of 
his taste. Can he not think that this very moon with her 
silver shield now hangs over Halia’s laurel groves? Can 
he not reason, that Eolian harps, that larks,.and the whole 
world of music, stars, and children, are precisely the 
same in both warm and cold countries 2? ‘Then, too, the 
travelling post-man who arrives from Maly, blows his horn 
through the village, and by a few blasts blooming lands 
are painted on the frosty Museum of his window panes— 
when he takes into his hands the old rose and lily leaves 
of the preceding summer, like a present of tail-feathers 
from a bird of Paradise; and the bell ringings, the salad 
time, the cherry season, the Trinity Sundays, the rose 
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blossoms and lady-days touch his heart, he hardly knows 
that he is in Sweden, until the light is brought in and he 
views abashed the foreign apartment. 

But now after the lapse of six months, his heart is 
cheered with something more beautiful than can be seen 
even in Italy, where the sun sets much earlier than in 
Haslau—I mean the gloriously laden, longest day of the 
year, in which at one o’clock at night he sees before him 
the crimson morn filled with the song of larks. A little 
before two o’clock, or at sun-rise, the company before 
mentioned, in their neatest, gayest attire, convene at the 
parsonage, having in prospect a Jittle party of pleasure 
with their pastor. They set out soon after two o'clock, 
when all the flowers are glistening and the forests shining. 
The warm sun forebodes no thunder-storm nor shower, 
both being rare in Sweden. The pastor dresses like the 
rest in the Swedish costume—wearing a short jacket with 
around scarf, his short cloak above, a round hat with 
waving feathers, and bright ribbons in his shoes. While 
he and the festive company speed their way among the 
tall flowers and thick foliage which have shot forth in a 
few weeks from the bedsand branches, he looks of course 
as the others do, like a Spanish Knight, a Provengal, or 
an inhabitant of the South. 

That sucha day, though the longest of all, should 
glide away faster than the shortest, is easy to conceive. 
At about eight o’clock in the evening the party breaks 
up; the sun sheds down a gentle warmth over the half 
closed sleepy flowers—at about nine o’clock, his rays are 
shorn and his naked disk bathes in the ather—towards 
ten when the company re-assembles at the parsonage, the 
pastor finds himself singularly touched and softened ; for 
in the village, notwithstanding that the low clear sun still 
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diffuses a weary glow around the houses, and in at the 
windows, all now are still and lying in deep sleep, while 
the birds also slumber on the yellow, shimmering tree- 
tops; andat last the sun itself, like a moon, sinks down 
alone amid a hushed world. ‘To the romantically turned 
pastor, it is as if a rose-colored realm were now disclosed, 
wherein fairies and spirits roam abroad; and he would 
scarcely be surprised, if, in these golden hours, the van- 
ished brethren of his childhood were to step forth, drop- 
ping down, as it were, from the blooming magic sky. 
But the pastor does not send away the companions of 
his excursion ; he keeps them fast in the parsonage gar- 
den, where, he tells them, every one may doze away un- 
der the pleasant arbours the brief warm hour until sunrise. 
The proposal is generally accepted and the garden is 
taken possession of. Many a comely pair, however, on- 
ly make believe sleep, and in fact hold each others’ hands. 
The pastor, o’erfraught with happiness, walks back and 
forth alone among the garden beds. ‘The cool stars coy- 
ly come forth. His double rockets and gillie-flowers open 
themselves and send a sweet fragrance into the clear air. 
In the north, a golden day-dawn radiance streams upward 
from the eternal morning of the pole. The pastor mu- 
ses on the far distant village of his childhood, and the 
lives and affection of its inhabitants; he is silent and his 
heart is full. The fresh morning again takes possession 
of the world. Many a one desirous of mistaking it for 
the evening sun, closes his eyes again; but the larks 
awaken all the plain and stir up the groves. Then, too, 
pleasure and the morning cheerily go forth again—and | 
could almost be tempted to describe this day also, were it 
not as like to the one that went before it, as one leaf is 
to another.” L. 0. 














